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of continuity' rationalizes far wider ranges of experience than that of mechan- 
ism, it cannot be said that "its superior rationality is evident" (p. 130), or 
that "we are passing from a mechanical to an evolutionary conception of law" 
(p. 125), if we mean by this that the mechanical categories are not perfectly 
valid in their sphere and must be relegated to the museum of scientific antiqui- 
ties. In concluding the chapter, the author states that its purpose has been 
merely to remove obstacles from the way of faith and to defend its rights, 
inasmuch as the ultimate solution of the problem "in the last analysis 
belongs now as ever to religious faith" (p. 161). Does not this in itself suggest 
serious limitations in method and in point of view? It is regrettable that 
Dr. Lyman had summarily ruled absolute idealism out of court in this chapter, 
on the plea that it regards the universe as timeless and therefore as static, 
for light might have been thrown on his problem by the consideration of the 
philosophy of the one who taught that the world is the expression and the 
progressive realization of absolute reason, and that the rationality and goodness 
of reality are presuppositions of thought which receive their verification in 
the progress and in the conclusions of philosophical speculation. 

Whatever the defects of the book may be from a philosophical point of 
view, its discussions are throughout very suggestive and are characterized 
by sincerity and moral earnestness. 

Edward L. Schaub. 
Cornell University. 

Les sentiments esthetigues. Par Charles Lalo. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1910. 

—pp. 278. 

The book opens with a statement of its problem: to make objective and 
explicit, aesthetic phenomena and laws. ^Esthetics is the last science to 
become exact, because it depends on all the others — the physics of color and 
sound, the physiology of emotional states, the psychology of appreciation 
and of creation, as well as the history of art-forms, and the special forces that 
have given them opportunity to exist. 

Since emotion is usually cited as the main characteristic of the art-attitude, 
we must analyze the emotional processes and here two theories present 
themselves: the James-Lange, or physiological explanation, and the psycho- 
logical explanation which denies the importance of organic reactions. The 
author discusses these theories and finds the former clearer and more scientific. 
But the fact on which both agree, namely, that feeling and emotion radiate 
through all consciousness and are not separate faculties, makes emotion 
useless as a scientific explanation. Since emotion is the affective side of a 
tendency which it accompanies, it must necessarily be confused; it can have 
no clear limits, and it can give no valid solution of the problem. This mis- 
conception of the value of emotion as an explanatory term, and the attempt 
to put into a scientific formula what is by its nature too diffuse and unanaly- 
zable, makes the substance of his criticism of various theories in the new aes- 
thetic ' sentimentalisme.' He first subjects to this critique the 'Einfuhlung' 
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theory of which Lipps and Volkelt are the main exponents. The substance 
of this theory is the objectification of aesthetic emotion, in that we objectify, 
or feel ourselves into, the beautiful object, and wholly identify ourselves with 
it. As it were, we soar with the arch, bend with the sculptured athlete, and live 
the musical rhythm. M. Lalo brings three objections against this theory. 
First, the aesthetic objection, that in proportion as one is a cultured lover of 
beauty he does not move, dance, and laugh before an exciting art stimulus, 
but is less rather than more unconsciously one with it. Moreover, he asks 
how it is possible to 'feel into' the opposed characters of a drama, for men to 
identify themselves with female figures in art, and vice versa, and he raises 
the further difficulty that this sympathetic emotion is felt as keenly before 
real objects that are not beautiful as before those that are, and hence it can- 
not be the distinguishing mark of the aesthetic state. When the emotionalists 
protest that this objectified union of self with the object of beauty is above 
differences of structure such as those of sex, and is a new individuality, this 
brings a psychological objection. What is this self, this 'I know not what,' 
which exists ungoverned by the usual mental laws? The third objection 
is the philosophical query, whether such a standpoint, a self which is not myself, 
does not necessitate mysticism and resign itself unreservedly to an unan- 
alyzable experience. 

That this trend toward mysticism is inevitable from such a starting point 
he goes on to show by the example of the vitalistic school in France, represented 
mainly by Guyau and Seailles. For them, "Art is concentrated life." Where- 
ever there is life there is beauty; the genius is the normal man, and he is 
universal. Here again the vitalistic theorist refuses to analyze his concept. 
He uses as a term of explanation 'life,' which is the most difficult of all terms 
to define, and which includes so much that he can read any meaning he chooses 
into it. Moreover, to find beauty universal and coincident with life, is once 
again to blur the problem. If beauty is everything, we have destroyed 
but not solved the problem. This standpoint is aesthetic mysticism par 
excellence, in which the author sees the influence of Bergson. The practical 
result of such a theory is, curiously enough, to destroy the very art which it 
exalts. Beauty becomes an ineffable experience to be stimulated by every 
living thing. Particular art forms, with their material and technical expression, 
are minimized (compare Tolstoi's ruthless contempt for any complicated 
art object) and we find ourselves excluding art from beauty and being swayed 
by vital experiences, among which we refuse to discriminate! 

With this critique M. Lalo ends the first part of the book and begins the 
constructive portion. He finds three large divisions of emotions in the aesthetic 
consciousness. Some are effects, some accompaniments, and some causes 
of the aesthetic attitude. Admiration, the feeling of superiority founded on 
value; sympathy, the contagion of the author's suggestion and that of the 
appreciation of the rest of the audience; and vitality, the increase of personal 
energy, he finds are all effects and not causes (as is so often maintained) of the 
aesthetic attitude. They are not in any sense peculiar to it, and to give them 
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as causes is to misunderstand their sequence. Individual associations, affective 
sympathy, and a feeling that a general conception of life is embodied in the 
stimulating object, are always accompaniments of the aesthetic attitude, 
but these again are not causes. They are disproportionate and arbitrary, and 
also not peculiar to the appreciation of beauty. They are 'anaesthetic' 
The aesthetic feelings proper can scarcely be called feelings, but are rather 
ways of thinking and habitual processes. They are feelings of aesthetic 
play, of technical superiority, and of harmony. The author emphasizes the 
fact that play is a luxury, a discipline, and an illusion; and the same is true 
of art. It can only flourish where there is a margin of time amidst the struggle 
for life, a luxurious surplus. It lays down its own rules, as does play, and is 
concerned with the appearance, and not with the practical reality. More- 
over, any aesthetic theory which ignores the facts of technique, the art develop- 
ment, the schools, the fashions of painting and composing by which we judge 
a Giotto or a Gregorius, destroys its own value. Harmony also is essential 
to aesthetic enjoyment and includes the harmony of the technique with the 
idea and with itself. 

The author recognizes that our consciousness is a unity, but denies that 
moral and aesthetic ideals coincide. Both have disciplines of their own, but 
art, based as it is on luxury, bound up in its own technique, dealing with 
appearances, a refuge from practical reality, has its own conscience, and it is 
needless confusion to affirm that goodness and beauty are identical. Art 
cannot run too much counter to morals, for our personalities are unitary; 
and art objects cannot be as universal as moral acts, for life cannot have 
such a balance of luxury. Art has its own domain, and to more accurately 
define it is the task of future aesthetics. 

M. Lalo has stated his subject well, and kept to his main problem with admir- 
able method. The critical portion is very forcefully put, and the great value 
of the latter portion lies in emphasizing the need for a scientific aesthetics, 
based upon a careful study of actual beauty, and in pointing out the weakness 
of theorists who destroy their own field by merging it with ethics, who are not 
willing to analyze critically the objects of which they speak, and who therefore 
confuse rather than elucidate their subject. 

There is a slight difficulty to English readers in the fact that the French 
sentiment and sentimentalisme have no fixed equivalents in English. Feeling 
and emotion, already somewhat loosely used in English, may both be included 
under the term sentiment, and an occasional ambiguity results. With this 
exception, the book is lucidly clear, and its object and method admirable. 

Eleanor H. Rowland. 
Mount Holyoke College. 

Eraclito, testimonianze e frammenti. Di Emilio Bodrero. Torino, Fratelli 

Bocca, 1910. — pp. xxxii, 212. 

The scholastic literature of Italy is admittedly deficient in works on the 
early Greek philosophers (la bibliografia italiana della filosofia chiamata 



